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W.E. HURCOMB 


CALDER HOUSE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1. 


EXPERT VALUER FOR 
PROBATE AND ALL 
PURPOSES, 


HOUSEHOLD 


VALUATIONS 


(Castle, Mansion, or "Phone: REGENT 0475. 


Cottage). 


Visitors to London are invited to 
The Piccadilly Auction Rooms 
(Calder House) to inspect the display 
of ancient Silver, Jewels and 
Antiques collected from the Ancestral 
Homes of England. To obtain the 
full value of your treasures, employ 
the Auctioneer with expert knowledge 
of values, and one who studies the | 
customer’s interest before his own 
personal gain. Although it may seem 
paradoxical, it is nevertheless a fact, 
that if you wished to buy you could 
not do better than attend my rooms 
or instruct me to purchase on your 
behalf. It is simply a case of one 
person buying what another one 
wishes to sell that enables me to per- 
form a double service to the advan- 
tage of both buyer and seller. | 


I have a fleet of motor cars and 
staff of experts constantly touring the 
country visiting the homes of the 
hard-pressed fixed income classes, 
who are compelled to part with their 
treasures in order to meet the ever- 
increasing demands of the tax collec- 
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Valued or sold by 


Auction. 


tives—one with a knowledge of Plate 
and Jewels, and the other Pictures, 

Porcelain, Old Furniture, Objects of 

Art, etc.—will call and impart all 

the information they can, and, if | 

necessary, bring the jewels and silver | 

away in the car. If desired, a third | 

| 

| 





will also call to confer with those 
who wish to sell their landed property 
by auction or by private treaty, to 
talk about valuations for mortgages, 
dilapidations, and all such matters 
undertaken by a surveyor. 


Valuations for Probate, Insurance, | 
etc., at moderate fees. Weekly Auc- | 
tion Sales of Pearls, Diamonds, Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate. No buying- 
in charges. Stamps purchased for 
cash to any amount. Parcels safe 
registered post. 





W. E. HURCOMB, Calder House 
(Entrance: 1, Dover Street), 
Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


’Phone: Regent 6878—9. 
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© With an Introduction by 
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ENGLAND 
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tury. Illustrated from the Common 
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the Public Records. 

By HILARY JENKINSON 
With 66 text-figures and a portfolio con- 
taining 49 plates (44 in colotype.). 
Imperial 8vo. 45s net 


THE LATIN INFANCY GOSPELS 


A new text, with a parallel version from 
the Irish, edited, with an introduction. 


By M. R. JAMES, Litt.D. 
Demy 8vo. 10s net 


THE SOUL OF GRAMMAR 
A Bird’s Eye View of the Organic Unity 
of the Ancient and the Modern Languages 
studied in British and American Schools. 


By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt.,Oxon. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net 
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TOTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two hali-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 0396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 





Memorabilia. 


]E have found the new Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography unusually 
interesting. It starts off with an account of 
the origin of the rather small, but spirited 
and clever, breed of Virginian horses, intro- 
duced from England in the early seventeenth 
century, but reduced in size and modified in 
character within a few generations—by cros- 
sing, as the writer believes, with an infusion 
of Andalusian blood derived from the south- 
ern Indians. In the early eighteenth cen- 
tury racing and fox-hunting were started in 
Virginia, and with the arrival there of Bulle 
Rock, reputed descendant of the Byerly 
Turk, began an era of improvement in horse- 
breeding. The paper gives account of other 
blood-strains introduced, and the horses which 
brought them. By the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century thirty-six ‘‘ corner stone ”’ 
horses had been imported, of which fourteen 
were Byerlys; eleven, Godolphins; two, Dar- 
leys ; and the rest combinations of these. Biog- 
raphies of the best individuals are given, with 
notes on owners and importers, and _por- 
traits. From horse-breeding we pass to 
a first instalment of a new series of 
letters of the Byrd family, which includes 
some curious, romantic, not explained effu- 
sions addressed to a lady called ‘“‘ Char- 
mante,’’ written by the second William Byrd 
(b. 1674; d. 1744), whose attractive portrait 
by Kneller (1702) is here, it seems, reproduced 
for the first time. We have a beautifully 
illustrated article on John White, the first 
English artist who visited America, accom- 
panying Raleigh on his expedition of 1585; 
and following that a paper on the portrait of 
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Pocahontas, which has recently passed from 
Boston in Norfolk to Teaminich House, ; 
Alness, Scotland. An excellent recent photo- 
graph of the portrait is reproduced, and the 
letter of June last year, in which Mr. Foun- 
tain Elwin stated all he knew of its history, 
is fully set out. 
HE Cornhill for December continues Lady 
Charnwood’s memories, centred in Stowe 
House: this time we have the curious story 
of Thomas Day, with his Sabrina, and, linked 
with it, notes on the Edgeworths. Day lived 
at Stowe House half a dozen years before 
Johnson and Boswell visited it. Mr. P. R. 
Krishnaswami begins a search for the orig- 
inals of some of Thackeray’s characters by 
seeking to show that behind Colonel Newcome 
stands the figure of Sir Thomas Munro, Gov- 
ernor of Madras in the eighteen-twenties—an 
interesting paper. Sir J. A. R. Marriott 
discusses Shakespeare’s politics. He begins 
by imagining shrug and snort on the part of 
the superior reader—-needlessly, we think. 
He puts together well, and gives point to, 
what most readers of Shakespeare are con- 
scious of. An impression that Shakespeare 
was an indifferentist in politics would really 
disqualify any one from forming any true 
opinion about him: and in this we cannot 
but believe superior persons are agreed. Mr. 
Julian S. Huxley’s biological study, ‘ Mice 
and Men,’ beginning with havoc wrought in 
different places and times by plagues of mice 
and other creatures works out, through 
sundry instances of the complicated inter- 
actions in nature, to demonstration of the 
utility—to species though not to individuals 
—of enemies. 
pests will in the future present more problems 
that war does in the safeguarding of food 
supply. In this connection the use of aero- 
planes against locusts is interesting. We 
note (The Times, Nov. 29), that the British 
Government has offered Egypt the services of 
R.A.F. aircraft against a locust invasion 
expected. 
LETTER to The Times, which appeared 
last Monday, cannot fail to have aroused 
widespread interest. Mr. Frank ©. H. Bor- 
rett, of Monmouth, told us that the well-known 
thirteenth century bridge over the Monnow 
in that city has been pronounced unsafe. 
There is actual danger, he said, of its col- 
lapse, carrying with it the beautiful gate- 
house. On Tuesday appeared a_ letter, 
from the Secretary of the; Society for the | 


Protection of Ancient Buildings, stating that 
last September the Society thad caused a care-| 


‘ 
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ful survey of the bridge to be made by a com- 
petent engineer and an architect, who pro- 
nounced it to be sound and in good repair. 
The Society, however, make a conditional 
recommendation, that a new bridge should be 
built about 200 yards below it. The Mon- 
mouthshire County authorities are stated to 
be giving careful consideration to the cros- 
sing of the river at this point. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


The LONDON JOURNAL, 
Saturpay, December 2, 1727. 





A DE LA MOTRAYE hereby 
gives Notice, 

That he is preparing for the Prefs his 
Journeys into feveral Parts of England, 


France, Flanders and Germany in the years 
1724 and 1725. Into Poland, Pruffia, 
Livonia, Eftonia, Ingroia, Carelia, as far as 
the Lake Ladoga in 1726; with an impartial 
History of the late (Czar and Czarina, 
founded on authentick Memoirs; alfo his 
Progrefs in the Weftern Parts of England, 
dc. in 1727, with many curious Remarks, 
which all fhall be printed in the Year 1728 
with proper and new Cuts in one Volume 
in Folio, both in English and French, of the 
fame Size as his former Travels in the faid 
Tongues already publifhed ; of which thofe of 
his Subfcribers who have not as vet taken 
their Setts may have them at Mr. Crochley’s 
next Door to the New Church in Bloomfbury. 


Just publifhed in Two Volumes in Folio, 
illuftrated [with many Copper Plates, 

The HISTORY OF JAPAN, giving an 
Account of the ancient and prefent State & 
Government of the Empire. Of its Temples, 
Palaces, Caftles and other Buildings. Of its 
Metals, Minerals, Trees, Plants, Animals, 
Birds and Fifhes. Of the Chronology and 
Succeffion of the Emperor’s Kcclefiaftical 
and Secular. Of the Original Defcent, Reli- 
gious Cuftoms and Manufactures of the 
Natives, and of their Trade and ('ommerce 
with the Dutch and Chinefe; together with 
a Defcription of the Kingdom of SIAM, 
Written in High Dutch by ENGELBERTUS 
Kemerer, M.D., Phyfician to the Dutch 
Embaffy to the Emperor’s Court, and trans- 
lated from his Original Manufcript never 
before printed by J. G. Scnewcuzer, F.R.S., 
and a Member of the College of Phyficians, 
London; with the Life of the Author, and 
an Introduction. London, Printed for the 
Tranflator. 
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Literary and Historical | At the words ‘‘ One was dressed in green 
| regarded as unlucky, and the most terrible 
| green was ever ominous, and must on no 

[ 1895 I published in my ‘ Household Tales | insult and destroy the wearer’’ (Hender- 

these, which I discovered at Ridgeway in| Norns were dressed in lily white. The most 

pine A fue ae boys, represented as clothed in white and gar- 


O’’ the air becomes slow and mournful. Most 
Notes people know that in English folklore green is 
of the three Norns was appropriately dressed 
THE THREBLE THRIBERS OR in this colour. In the Lowlands of Scotland 
NORNS. account be worn at a wedding. ‘‘ The fairies, 
whose chosen colour it is, would resent the 
and Traditional Remains’ two songs son’s ‘Folk-lore of the Northern Counties,’ 
which I called pagan hymns. The first of | 1879, p. 34). In our song the other two 
North Derbyshire, begins thus: | detailed description of these goddesses is that 
| given in Plato’s ‘ Republic,’ where they are 
What will you sing me? | landed, and Hesiod sets up Atropos, the last, 
I'll sing you Three O. | as the mightiest (Grimm’s ‘ Teutonic Myth- 

| 

| 


What is the Three oO? | ology,’ trans. Stallybrass, p. 414). 

a. bg hago _——~ te | Only the pagan element of the song is given 
i cor mae 7 en ° | here, but there are a few more lines introduc- 
Which ere and ere and ere. ing the Twelve Apostles, the Eleven Arch- 
And evermore shall be O. | angels, and the Ten Commandments. These 


| are later additions. 

The antiquity of the lines goes back at 
least to the time of Cedmon, who asked the 
question, ‘‘Hweet sceal ic singan?’’? (What 
shall I sing?) And Ceedmon sang, not of the 
Norns, but of the Creation. 


With the words T published the air to which 
they were sung. 

On Armistice Day (11 Nov., 1927), or the 
day following, when I was listening on my 
wireless receiver, I was astonished to hear a 


snatch or two of this pagan song, and, if Ij A vision of the Three Sisters, says the late 


— not, I heard the words ‘two lily-| pyogessor Earle, “is narrated by Wulfstan 
white boys,’? but nothing about a maid re pa a ait : ta 
dressed in green. cunleed’ af that, the song of Winchester, a poet of the tenth century, 
aie wat. with jammies genie. tate Qavacs| who has left us a Latin poem of the Miracles 

: ne deere °°! of St. Swithun. In it he tells how, coming 


lines— | : be 
Green grow the rashes O, | back one evening towards Winchester, he was 


Green grow the rashes O. met by two hideous females, who commanded 
him to stop, but he ran away in terror; he 
was then met and stopped by a third, who 
struck him a blow from which he suffered for 
the remainder of his life; but the three 
women plunged into the river and disap- 


oy agar - a a ea es — — ‘ Anglo-Saxon Literature,’ 1884, 
. p. 69. 


Thribers—in which the i in Thribers is long , 

~—are the three Norns of Scandinavian myth- | ee 

ology, Urd, Verdandi, and Skuld, the Past, | kl a 

the Present, and the Future, which  cor- THE KING’S SHIPS. 

respond to the Roman Parcew and the Greek 

Mowia, or the apportioning goddesses whose In the following lists the date given with 

names were Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos. | each ship is that of launch. The tonnage 
To the singers the crowning point lay in when given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, 

the words ‘‘ green grow the rashes O.”” Per-| otherwise Displacement Tonnage N.N.L. 

haps they were thinking sub-consciously of denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L., 

the Future, of the death and wounds they | Official Navy Lists. 

were about to face, of Skuld, or Atropos, Payee ; 

unchangeable and everlasting. By a perver-| 4. Krine’s Surps Burtt at CHATHAM. 

sion of language the dreadful maid dressed in| 1640. Lyon, 60, 4th rate (750)T. Apsley. 

green had been kindly withdrawn from their | 1647. Dracon, 46, 4th rate (470)T. God- 

ears. | dard. 


And so all that was left of the maid dressed | 
in green was the word ‘‘ green,’’ followed by 
“0,” with three words between. I heard the 
announcer say that this was a very favourite | 
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1663. BonaveNtTuRE, 48, 4th rate (551)T. | 
Phineas Pett. She was rebuilt at Ports- 
mouth 1683, and Woolwich 1699, as (574)T. 

1655. Rebuilt. Victory, 82, 2nd rate 
(1029)T. Phineas Pett. Built originally 
at Deptford by Burrell in 1620 as (807)T. 
C'ast by survey at Woolwich, 27 Feb., 1690/1. 

1668. Monmovutn, 66, 3rd rate (856).T. 
Phineas Pett. 


1670. Prince, 100, 1st rate (1395)T. 
(1463)T. Phineas Pett. Described as 
Prince Royat in 1688. List as 100 guns 


(1400)T. She was re-built at Chatham, 
and re-named Royat Wittram in 1692, her 
tonnage then being given as (1568)T. 

1671. QurEENBOROUGH, 4, yacht (27)T. 
Ph. Pett. Re-built at Sheerness by John 
Ward in 1718. Still in service 1750 (Lord 
Anson’s List). 


1674. WKarnertne, 8, yacht (132)T. Ph. 
Pett. Re-built 1720. 

1675. Derrrance, 64, 3rd rate (890)T. Ph. 
Pett. Taken to pieces, order of 1747-50. 


1675. Re-buwilt. Montacu, 62, 3rd rate 
(829)T. Ph. Pett. Built originally by Sir 


John Tippett at Portsmouth, 1654, as (746)T. 
or (836 19/94)T. 

i677. Mary, 8, yacht (163)T. 
Re-built in 1727. 

1678. Anne or ANN, 70, 3rd rate (1089)T. 
Ph. Pett. Destroyed by fire, 6 July, 1690. 

1679. PrnpEennts, 70, 3rd rate (1093)T. 


Ph. Pett. 

1679. Re-built. Lonpon, 96, Ist rate 
(1685)T. Ph. Pett. Built originally at 
Deptford by Jonas Shish, in 1670, as (1348)T. 
Re-built, Chatham, by Phineas Pett, 1679, 
and again re-built at Chatham by Benjamin 
Rosewell in 1706 a (1685)T., and once again 
re-built at Chatham, in 1721, by Benjamin 
Rosewell, as (1711)T. 

1679. Berwick, 70, 3rd rate (1089)T. Re- 
built at Deptford by Snelgrove in 1700 as 


(1090)T. 

1682. Britannira, 100, 1st rate (1739)T. 
(1703)T. Ph. Pett. Re-built at Chatham by | 
Robert Shortis in 1700 as (1703)T. Re-built at | 
Woolwich by J. Hayward in 1719 as (1894 | 
77 /94)T. After serving as hospital ship was 
broken up in 1749 or later. 

1684. Re-built. Sovereren, 100, Ist rate. 
(1822 71/94)T. Robert Lee. Built originally, 
1637, at Woolwich, by Pett, as (1141)T. Re- 
built 1660 as (1683)T. Burnt 1698 ; repaired at 
Woolwich by Rosewell in 1701 as (1883)T. 


Ph: ‘Pett. 
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Great repairs, 1728. 
1687. Satamanver, 10/6, bomb. (134)T. 
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Robert Lee. Sold 20 Aug., 1713, as (122)T. to 
John Rollts for £220. 

1689. ExPrERIMENT, 32, Sth rate (360)T. 
Robert Lee. Added 17 Dec., 1689. 

1690. Re-built. Rovat Oaxe, 74, 3rd rate, 
(1154)T. Robert Lee. First 74-gun, 3rd 
rate, noticed. Built originally at Dept- 
ford by Jonas Shish in 1674. She is some- 
times mentioned in Naval Chronicle as Oax 
Roya. Note:—James says she was launched 
1694. This is in error, as she was with the 
Smyrna Fleet convoy in June, 1693. 

1690. DoipHin, 32, Sth rate 
Robert Lee. Added 29 March, 1690. 
during her service a fireship. 


(267)T. 
Was 


1691. ApveEeNTURE, 44, Sth rate (438)T. or 
(415)T. Robert Lee. Added 20 Apr., 1691. 
1691. Suppry, hoy (923)T. Robert Lee. 


Added 20 Apr., 1691. 
1691 [HaTHamM, 50, 4th rate (686)T. or 


(630)T. Added 20 Apr., 1691. 

1691. 1st gally towboat (91)T. Robert 
Lee. Added 18 June, 1691. 

1691. 2nd gally towboat (91)T. Robert 
Lee. Added 18 June, 1691. 


1692. Re-built. Royant Witt1am, 100, Ist 
rate (1568)T. Robert Lee. Built at Chat- 
ham originally in 1670 by Phineas Pett as 
PriIncE, which see above. Re-built and re- 
named Roya Wuit11amM at Chatham, 1692— 
note from 1682. Shewn as Prince Royat in 
1688 List and as Royat Wi1tam in 1697 List. 
Sergison’s MS. List gives her ‘‘ re-built at 
Chatham, 1692.’ She was again re-built at 
Portsmouth by Naish in 1719 as (1918)T. 

1693. Rocurster, 48, 4th rate (607)T. 
Robert Lee. Added 15 March, 1692/1693. 

1693. Sussex, 80, 3rd rate (1203 28/94)T. 
Robert Lee. Added 11 Apr., 1693. Wrecked. 
‘“Cast away on the east side of Gilbaltar, 
with CampBripcE, 70, and SERPENT, 12, bomb, 
19 Feb., 1693/4.”’ 


1693. Mortar, 12, bomb. (260)T. Robert 
Lee. Added 25 June, 1693. 

1693. SERPENT, 12, bomb. (260)T. Robert 
| Lee. Added 24 June, 1693. Cast away on 


east side of Gibraltar, 19 Feb., 1693/4. 
1693. Unity, hoy, (76 81/94)T. Robert 


Lee. Added 16 Aug., 1693. 

No Date. Uvnrry, horseboat (80)T. Robert 
Lee.. 

No date. Unrry III. (79)T. (not known 
where built). 

1693. Matpstone, 24, 6th rate  (250)T. 
Robert Lee. Added 31 Dec., 1693. 

1693. Tow boats (two in number). (91)T. 
each. Robert Lee. 
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1694. Lizarp, 24, 6th rate (250)T. Robert | 
Lee. Added 16 March, 1693/1694. | 

1694. Wuitt1am AND Mary, 10, yacht| 
(152)T. Robert Lee. Added 12 Sept., 1694. 

1694. CHatHaM, 7, hulk (713)T. Robert 
Lee. Added 9 Oct., 1694. 

1694. SQuiRRELL, 4, yacht (374)T. Robert | 
Lee. Added 10 Dec., 1694. 

1695. CxHIcHEsTER, 80, 3rd rate (1210)T. 
Robert Lee. Added 6 Mar., 1694/1695. She 
was re-built at Woolwich by Stacey in 1706 
as (1278 1/3)T. 

1695. SeRPENT, 4, bomb vessel 
Robert Lee. Added 5 Apr., 1695. 
dered 15 Oct., 17035 as (139)T. 

1695. Swiet, 4, brigantine (78)T. 
Lee. Added 16 Sept., 1695. 

1695. Royat Transport, 38, 6th rate| 
(220)T. Robert Lee. Added 11 Dec., 1695. | 
“ Delivered to ye Czar of Muscovy per order | 
from ye Admy., 14th March, 1697, she being 
given his as a present from ye king,’’ 12 | 
Mar., 1697/8. 

1695. Re-built. Vicrory er James 
Royal, 100, Ist rate (1486)T. Robert Lee. 
Built originally at Portsmouth by Sir 
Anthony Deane as James Royat in 1675 as 
(1422)T. Re-named Royat GEorGE per order 
27 Aug., 1714. Re-named Victory, per order 
9 Sept., 1715. Re-built again, at Ports- 
mouth, by Allin, in 1737 as (1920 56/94)T. 
Lost near Casquets, 4/5 Oct., 1744. 

Note: — Towing Engine, smack (10)T. 
“Broke up at Chatham, 27 May, 1695.” 

1697. Lowstorrr, 32, Sth rate (357) 
15/94T. Robert Lee. Added 7 Aug., 1697. 
(Name also spelt LasTore in some lists). 

1697. FramporoveH, 24, 6th rate (252 | 
40/94)T. Robert Lee. Added 10 July, 1697. 

1698. Tryumpn, 90, 2nd rate (1482 1/3)T. 
Added 2 Mar., 1697/1698. Name altered to 
Prince per order of 27 Aug., 1714. Re-built 
at Chatham by John Ward in 1750. Taken to 
pieces at Plymouth, 1775. 

1698. Re-built. Resotution, 70, 3rd rate 
(92)T. Robert Lee. Built originally at 
Harwich by Sir Anthony Deane in 1667, as 
(92)T. (Name sometimes spelt REsoLuctoy). 
Lost in great gale of 26/27 Nov., 1703. 

1698. Somerset, 80, 3rd rate (1262 2/3)T. 
Robert Lee. Added 31 May, 1698. Broken | 


(1359)T. 


Surren- 


Robert | 


up 1715, 


1699. Re-built. Eacie, 70, 3rd_ rate! 
(1099)T. Dan Furzer. Built originally at| 
Portsmouth by Dan Furzer, Snr., 1679, as| 
(1047)T: Lost on Scilly Isles (with Assoctra- | 
TION, ete.), 22 Oct., 1707. 
1699. Titpury, 48, 4th 


rate (691)T. 





| (1116)T. Dan Furzer. 


Robert Lee, Dan Furzer and Robert ‘Shortis. 
Added 29 Sept., 1699. 

1699. Re-bwilt. Srrr~ine Castie, 70, 3rd 
rate (1087)T. Dan Furzer. Built originally 
1679 at Deptford by J. Shish, as (1087)T. 
Lost in great gale, 26/27 Nov., 1703. 


1699. Meriin } 

1699. Swattow! sloops, each 2 fate, 4 
| patt. (66)T. Robert Shortis. Added 39 
| Sept., 1699. Note:—Sergison’s MS. stat 


that Dan Furzer built Swattow, 4, sloop. 
1699. Re-built. Exprpirion, 70, 3rd rate 
Built originally at 


Portsmouth, 1679, by Dan Furzer, as 
| (1116)T. 
1700. Re-built. Britannia, 100, 1st rate 


(1703)T. Robert Shortis. Built at Chat- 
ham by Phineas Pett, 1682, which see. 

1701. Re-built. Prince Grorce ex DUKE, 
90, 2nd rate (1421)T. Robert Shortis. Built 
originally at Woolwich by Thomas Shish in 
1682 as (1546)T. Re-built Chatham 1701, 
and re-built Deptford by Stacey in 1723. 
Duke re-named Prince Greorct, 31 Dec., 


| 1701. 


1701/2. NorTHuMBERLAND, 70, 3rd rate. 
Built originally at Bristol by F. Bayly in 
1679 as (1096)T. Re-built Chatham same 
measurements, 1701/2. Lost in great gale, 
26/27 Nov., 1703. 

1702. Re-built. Fatxianp, 48, 4th rate 
(637)T. Robert Shortis. Built originally 
in New England by Holland in 1695. 

1702. NiGuTiIncaLe, 24, 6th rate (251)T. 
Robert Shortis. Added 16 Dec., 1702. 

Note:—1703. RorrerpaM, hulk, was 
Dutch East Indiaman (Prize), ARMES oF 
Rorrerpam, captured 1672/3, added as hulk, 
1673 (937)T. Ordered to be broken up at 
Chatham, 22 June, 1703. 


1703. Content, French prize, added 
27 June, 1695. Converted to hulk, de- 
signed for Lisbon at Chatham (1130)T. 


Added 13 July, 1703. Note :—There was also 
a hulk of this name and tonnage bought at 
Lisbon under date 20 May, 1708, which ap- 
pears to have been in addition or perhaps a 
successor or re-purchased, or more likely 
added in additions in mistake for sales list. 
1703/4. Re-built. Unron, 90, 2nd rate 
(1398)T. Robert Shortis. Built originally 
at Harwich by Betts in 1680 as (1376)T. as 
ALBEMARLE. Re-built in 1703/4. See also 
1725/6. Re-named Unrton, 29 Dec., 1709. 
1704. Mary, 64, 4th rate (914 21/94)T. 
Robert Shortis. Added 12 May, 1704. Note: 
—This vessel was re-named PRINcEss Many 
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at a later date—but not before 1719. Re- 
built at Portsmouth as Princess Mary 


(1068)T. by P. Lock, in 1742, 


1705. Fowery, 32, 5th rate (411)T. Robert 
Shortis. Added 10 Mar., 1704/5. 

1705. Srrruinc Castie, 70, 3rd_ rate 
(1122)T. Robert Shortis and Benjamin Rose- 
well. Added 3 Sept., 1705. Re-built 1723 
at Woolwich by J. Hayward as (1138)T. 

1706. Re-built. Lonpon, 96, Ist rate 
(1685)T. Benjamin Rosewell. Built orig- 
inally at Deptford, 1670. See re-built under 
Lonpon, 1679. 

1707. Satispury, 54, 4th rate (703)T. 
B. Rosewell. Added 17 June, 1707. Re- 
built at Portsmouth by J. Naish, 1726, as 
(756)T. Became a hulk and was ordered to 
be sold in 1750. 

1708. Cuester, 54, 4th rate (704)T. B. 
Rosewell. Added 7 Oct., 1708. She was 
reduced to a hospital ship, 24 guns, in August, 
1743. 

1710. Lyon, 64, 4th rate (906 31/94)T. 
B. Rosewell. Added 4 Jan., 1709/1710. 

1710. Re-built. Vaneuarp, 90, 2nd rate 
(1551)T. B. Rosewell. Built originally at 
Portsmouth, 1678, by Dan Furzer as (1442)T. 
Re-named Duke in 1728, and re-built Wool- 
wich, 1739, by Hayward as (1625 14/94)T. 

1711. Bonaventure, 50, 4th rate (703)T. 
B. Rosewell. Re-named ArGyLE, 2 Jan., 
1715/1716. 

1712. Roser, 20, 6th rate (275)T. B. 


Rosewell. Added 25 April. 1712. 
1715. Re-built. Sanpwicu, 90, 2nd rate 
(1573)T. B. Rosewell. Lord Anson’s List 


states that she was re-built 1715, agreeing 
with Sergison’s List (MS.). She was built 
originally at Harwich by Isaac Betts, in 
1679, as (1406)T. The Admiralty records 
apparently show her as re-building in 1710, 
and built originally in 1678. Edge’s List 
gives 1715 as does Lord Anson’s. Naval 
Chronicle does not mention a re-build. Ap- 
pears to have been re-built at Chatham, 1759, 
as (1869)T. 

1716. CHatHam, yacht (60)T. 
well. Added 18 July, 1716. 

1717. Re-built. NEwarRk, 
(1283 28/94)T. B. Rosewell. Built origin- 
ally at Hull by John Freame; added 3 June, 
1695, as (1213)T. Appears to have been re- 
place by another of this name in 1747, which 
see. 

1718. Re-built. Norwicu, 48, 4th rate 
(703)T. B. Rosewell. Built originally at 


B. Rose- 


80, 3rd rate 
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| (863)T. John Ward. 
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Deptford by Robert and John Castle as 
(618)T. Added 24 Aug., 1693. Reduced 
and re-named ENTERPRIZE, 23 May, 1744. 

1721. Re-built. Lonpon, 100, Ist rate 
(1711)T. B. Rosewell. See Lonpon under 
1679 and 1706. Lord Anson’s List, 1747/50, 
gives her as ‘‘ taken to pieces.’’ 

1722. Re-built. Piymoutu, 60, 4th rate 
(956)T. B. Rosewell. 

1723. Re-built. Lennox, 70, 3rd rate 
(1128)T. B. Rosewell. Built originally at 
Deptford by J. Shish, 1678, as (1072)T. Re. 
built at Deptford, 1701, by Ed. Poperly, as 
(1089)T. 


1725. Re-built. Unton, 90, 2nd_ rate 
(1577 63/94)T. B. Rosewell. See Unzoy, 
1703/4 above. 

1725. Suppry, hoy (122)T. B. Rosewell. 

1728. Re-built? Royan Sovereren, 100, 


1st rate (1883)T. B. Rosewell. Great re- 
pairs in 1728. Built originally at Woolwich 
as (1882)T. by Fisher Harding. Added 25 
Apr., 1701. She appears to have been a 
re-construction of the vessel of this name that 
was accidentally burnt at Chatham, 27 Jan., 
1695 /6. 

1732. Re-built. Marusoroven, 90, 2nd 
rate (1567)T. B. Rosewell. Built origin- 
ally by Tippets at Portsmouth in 1669 as 
(1131)T. as St. Mucwaet’s. Re-built by 
Johnson at Blackwall, and re-named Manrt- 
1706. Foun- 
dered 1762. 

1735. SrrRaFForpD, 
John Ward. 

1737. Re-built. Eizasperu, 70, 3rd rate 
(1224)T. John Ward. Built originally at 
Woolwich, by Stacey, as (1110)T. Added 
1 Aug., 1706. 

1740. Re-built. Nassau, 70, 3rd rate 
(1225)T. John Ward. Built originally at 
Portsmouth by Podd, as (1104)T. Added 
28 Dec., 1706. 

1740. Re-built. 


60, 4th rate (1067). 


Guernsey, 50, 4th rate 

Built originally at 
Blackwall by Sir Henry Johnson, as (680)T. 
Added 6 July, 1696. 


1741. CHatHam, 6, small yacht (74)1. 
John Ward. 
1742. Srirutinc Castie, 70, 3rd_ rate 


John Ward. Lost in West Indies 
1780. 


Joun A. Ruperrt-Jones. 


(To be continued). 


(1225)T. 
hurricane, 5 Oct., 
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NOTES AND 


\OCKED-HAT RACES.—I have never — 

able to understand what the purpose of | 
“cocked-hat races’’ was. There were many 
curious events on race cards a century or so 
ago—ass races, for instance; but these were 
obviously intended to give hilarious amuse- | 
ment. Doncaster introduced a cocked-hat | 
stakes years ago, and there were similar 
events elsewhere. In these races jockeys had | 
to ride in three-cornered hats. Capt. R. H. 
Radford has sent me an interesting extract 
from The News (a London weekly) of Sunday, 
July 6, 1823, which is headed ‘‘ Hampton 
Court Races, Wednesday, July 2nd,’’ and_/| 
continues :— 

Cocked Hat Stakes of eight sovereigns each; 
heats once round the course. Gentlemen 
riders (those not wearing cocked hats to carry 
bibs. extra) for all horses 12st. The winner to 
be sold for one hundred sovereigns, 


| 


Mr. Price’s br.h, Muffa Jenkin, 
late Domenichino, 5 years 
oid... : P22... 


Mr. Colemans b.h. Tom Tough, 


6 years old ‘ Fre eae irae See oe 
Mr, Shakell’s ch.m. Amey, aged 3.0. dr. 
Mr. Braithwaite’s b.h. Inferior, 

aged ... aes a Sea aes : a 
Mr. A. Berkeley’s b.f. Little 

Mab, 5 yrs. og ot. 


Hon. W. Gage’s b.g. Stonemason, 

aged ... pee a me > ©. Ge. 

The report continues :— 

Considerable altercation took place prior to 
starting for these eccentric stakes between 
the gentlemen who rode, in consequence of 
Mr. Braithwaite being but half-cocked, that 
is his hat had a cock projecting one inch only, 
instead of the regular cock. The Stewards, 
Sir George Berkeley and the Hon. Grantly 
Berkeley interfered and requested Mr. B. 
either to wear the proper hat or carry the 
extra 6lbs. with which, after much chaffing 
in a high tone, he was compelled to comply, 
“one carrying 6lbs. more than the favourite 
Lorse, 

Ist Heat.—A well-contested head and _ tail 
race between Domenichino, Tom Tough and 
Amey, and won by a length. After this heat 
Mr. Braithwaite p Bele to be allowed to ride 
the remainder of the race in a cocked hat, 
then heing enabled to procure one, but this 
the regulations could not permit. Some more 
chafing ensued and Mr. Berkeley offered to 
het the Hon. George Berkeley 100 gns. that 
he was so entitled according to the rules of 
tacing. The Steward refused; but replied 
that Mr. B, if he pleased, might lay the 
business hefore the Jockey Club, and thus the 
matter ended. Second heat was well con- 
tested, and produced fine sport. Inferior, 
having won it, there were cries “ Mind In- 
ferior’s weight.’ Mr. B, however, passed the 
scales, but still kept ineffectually harping on | 
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the unjustness of his fate, particularly as he 


had brought six horses to promote the sport. 
The third heat was run only by four horses, 
one having been drawn after the first heat, 
and Amey after the second. It was most 
beautifully contested; a sheet might have 
covered them all. Domenichino won it. Cap- 
tain Berkeley, R.N., with a cocked hat rode 
Amey. Captain A. Berkeley (cocked) rode 
Little Mab, Captain Price (cocked) rode 
Domenichino, Mr. Portle (cocked) Tom Tough; 
Mr. Braithwaite, in a cap rode Inferior, and 
Mr. Husham, with a cap, Stonemason. 6 to 4 
on Tom Tough and Inferior against the 
Field at starting. Second heat, 6 to 4 on 
Domenichino. Third heat, Inferior against 
the field. A cocked hat was never before run 
at Hampton, and the moment the gentlemen 
were full trimmed a hearty laugh pervaded 
the course. 
J. FAatrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees, 


THE PRESERVATION OF FAMILY 
LETTERS.—In these days, when a con- 
siderable proportion of the population lives 
in flats, and is, moreover, continually on the 
move, there is a tendency to destroy rather 
than to accumulate. 
Acting in the capacity of executor on sev- 
eral occasions recently, I have noticed that it 


has become the custom to destroy all letters, 
except those of a purely business nature. 


The destruction of family letters is a matter 
for regret, and I would suggest that an 
attempt should be made to preserve for future 
generations, and hand down, at least one let- 
ter from each near relative—selecting, if 
possible, characteristic specimens, dealing 
with intimate topics. 

Letters to be preserved should bear a short 
note giving some particulars of the writers 
for the sake of identification. 

Such records will be valuable to future 
genealogists, and certainly cannot fail to be 
of interest to descendants, to whom, other- 
wise, the individuals will be mere names and 
traditions. 

Collections of old letters throw a vivid light 
on domestic life of the past, and there seems 
no reason to suppose that letters of the pre- 
sent date (and certainly of the Victorian era) 
will not eventually acquire the same attrac- 
tion which pertains now-a-days to the letters 
of Georgian ancestors. 

+ is even conceivable that a time may come 
when the notion of a motor drive at twenty- 
five miles an hour may be invested with the 
‘“yomance ’? which now pertains to a jour- 
ney by stage coach. 

P. D. M. 











Queries. 


MONTSE tRRAT. — Montserrat (literally 

‘serrated mountain ’’) is the name of a 
massif of peculiar shape, attaining to a 
height of 1,300 metres and rising from the 
plains of Catalonia, within a day’s journey 
of Barcelona. The rock of which it is formed 
is an extremely hard conglomerate, decom- 
posing into very original cylindrical shapes, 
the whole formation being in a manner 
unique. In the side of the mountain there 
has stood since the ninth century, a Benedic- 
tine abbey dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, 
an ancient image of whom was found (tradi- 
tionally re-discovered) at that period in a 
grotto of the mountain. This image has ever 
been an object of peculiar veneration and has 
attracted pilgrims continuously from most 
parts of Europe. 

As souvenirs of the pilgrimage it was cus- 
tomary for strangers to bring away objects of 
different kinds marked with the characteristic 
device of the monastery, which is a mountain 
crowned with a big saw. Such mementoes 
are met with in many countries to-day, but 
their origin and significance have been, for 
the most part, forgotten. The principal 
forms taken by the souvenirs include, beside 
medals and rosaries, wooden spoons and 
forks—such as are now sold for the purpose— 
crosses incised with the emblems of the Pas- 
sion, dishes decorated in blue or lustre, 
articles in jet, glass and metal; and a multi- 
tude of prints and broadsheets, which were 
also published in Flanders, France and Ger- 
many by houses that supplied pedlars. These 
pictures have for their backgrounds a more or 
less conventionalised view of the Montserrat, 
covered with little chapels, the big building of 
the monastery, and the Virgin, supporting 
upon her knees the Infant Christ, who is 
sawing with his own hand one of the rocks 
near by. The same composition occurs also 
in sculptures and paintings. 

With a view to the publication of an icono- 
graphical work upon this ancient and very 
popular cult and its ramifications throughout 
the world, I would appeal to church author- 
ities, museum curators, antiquaries, ethno- 
graphers, collectors, and others, 
esteemed co-operation, and shall be deeply 
obliged if they will inform me of anything 
they may possess that is connected with the 
subject, be it antiquarian, iconographical, or 
literary—such as diaries of the pilgrimage, 
translations of hymns, or references to books. 
Any expense which such collaboration may 
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involve upon correspondents will be willingly 
defrayed by me. 
OLIVA DE VILANOVA 
(printer and publisher), 
169, Barcelona, Spain. 
JOLFE’S ‘FUNERAL OF SIR JOHN 
MOORE’: FRENCH VERSION 
WANTED.—I remember having many years 
ago a French translation of the above poem, 
reproducing with marvellous success each of 
its verses. I gave it away to a friend for 
whom anything connected with the General 
had particular interest, and unfor‘unately | 
omitted to keep a copy. Could any of your 
readers perhaps supply this? 
De Savmarzz. 
Wil! JKKES’S NORTH BRITON: HENRY 
SABINE.—Where can I see an account 
of ae actions brought by the journeymen 
printers arrested for printing the famous Nv. 
45 of the North Briton (published in 1763) 
against the King’s Messengers for false impri- 
sonment? One of the printers was Henry 
Sabine, in whom I am interested. 


‘ , 
Casanova, 


R. S. B. 


JAPIST IN THE GUARDS, 1727. — At 

ante p. 362 (s.v. ‘Two Hundred Years 
Ago’), a paragraph from the London Jour- 
nal, dated Nov. 18, 1727, is reproduced, in 
which it is stated that a private sentinel 
in the Guards, having been detected in fre- 
quenting Popish conventicles, was whipped 
on the Parade in St. James’s Park by about 
300 men, receiving three lashes from each 
sentinel, ‘and was afterwards drummed out of 
the regiment. 

Can any reader say if there are any pat- 
ticulars extant concerning this remarkable 
case, and whether the unfortunate guardsman 
was convicted under civil or military law? 


J. AYLIFFE. 
20, College Road, Brighton. 
O GET RORKE’S DRIFT.’’—I have 


been asked recently, by an ex-Service 
man, the meaning of this expression. I have 
never heard the name of the famous ford on 
the borders of Zululand used in this way. | 
would suggest that the name given to the gal- 
lant action where Padre Smith won his Vie- 
toria Cross and with a handful of sick and 
wounded soldiers saved Nata] from invasion 
after the disaster of Isandlwana, was used 
in the same sense that the name of Waterloo 
is used, that is, to mean meeting with an 
insuperable obstacle, being brought to 4 
sudden stop.- Has any reader come across the 
expression, and with what meaning? 


A. H. Rapice. 
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\APTAIN ALEXANDER HAMILTON, — 
/ The author of the ‘New Account of the 
East Indies’ is, at the head of the article in 
the ‘D. N. B.,’ said to have died in 1732; 
but at the end of the article Professor Laugh- 
ton merely says that ‘“‘a’’ Captain A. H. 
died in that year, quoting the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. That notice must refer to another 
of the same name, because, according to the 
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Court Minutes of the East India Company, | 
the Captain Hamilton of the ‘ New Account’ | 


in 1733 applied to the Company for the office 
of Surveyor of Shipping: the date of his 
death is thus yet unknown. The first edi- 
tion of his book was published at Edinburgh 


in 1727, and it is likely that Hamilton spent | 


his last years there, or elsewhere in Scot- 


land. Can any of your Scottish readers dis- | 
cover at the Register House or elsewhere where | 
and when he died, and whether he left a will ? | 


A. G. 

EVELL OF WALTHAMSTOW. — At 
Christie’s, on Nov. 18, there was sold for 
240 guineas a portrait by J. Hoppner, of 
Henry Reade Revell of Walthamstow. 


Is | 


anything known of this Mr. Revell, particu- | 


larly of his connection with Walthamstow ? 
Any information would be welcomed. 
STEPHEN J. Barns. 


TALIAN MSS. IN ENGLAND.—Are there 
in public or private collections any Italian 
MSS. which were in England before the year 
1400? 
H. G. Warp. 
10, Elm Avenue, Long: Eaton. 


PRAYER FOR CHURCH BUILDERS.— 

The following inscription is carved on a 
stone now at the west end of the south aisle of 
Market Rasen Church, co. Lincoln: ‘‘{Wh]o 
so lokes yis W[o]rk upon pray for al yat yt 
bygan a pater nos.”” The stone above bears 
remains of carving said to represent the Fall 
of Man. The stones were formerly built into 
the tower, which is of Perpendicular style. 
A similar inscription, now almost illegible, 
was round the (Perpendicular) west door of 
Yarburgh Church, about thirty miles away, 
also accompanied by Adam and Eve and the 
Tree. Is this verse known elsewhere, and is 


there any reason for association with Adam | 


and Eve ? 
G. S. GIBBons. 
§PEECH-MAKING AT BANQUETS. — I 
want to know the origin of speech-making 
at banquets. 
Francis JACKMAN. 
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(CHALK FAMILY.—This family originally 

came from Long Ashton, co. Somerset ; 
then migrated to Avington, Berks, and finally 
a branch settled in the neighbourhood of 
Thatcham, Berks, where they remained from 
1500 to 1900. Does any reader know anything 
of their pedigree? ‘The name was _ spelt 
variously — Chokke, Chok, Choke, Chaulk, 
Chawke and Chalke. Information (inter 
alia) is required respecting issue of Dame 
Mary Chalke, who died about 1700, and was 


‘buried at Welsh Bicknor (Hereford). Her 
third husband was a Vaughan, and _ her 
maiden name Pitt. Possibly some of the 


| the proper Ordinaries 


Chalk family have a pedigree, and I should 
be most grateful to them for any information 
of the family they may possess. 
H. C. 
UARILLS.—What are “quarills’??) In 
the Churchwardens’ accounts of 8S. Mary’s 
at Barton-on-Humber, for the year 1660, 
there is a payment of 4s. 2d. ‘‘ for six dussan 
quarills and one pecke of cooles.”’ 
W. HY. 
TURTLE SOUP AT LORD MAYOR’S 
BANQUET. — Why is this delicacy a 
sine qua non at this festival, and when did 
it first become so? 
W. E. G. 
PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. — On Nov. 7 
the parochial library of Whitchurch, 
Hants, was sold at Sotheby’s. It comprised, 
according to the sale catalogue, English works 
in divinity and general literature, published 
before 1640, including Wynkyn de Worde’s 
‘ Description of Britain,’ 1498, and ‘ Chron- 
icles of Englaond,’ 1497. The sale was made 
at the request of the Vicar and Parochial 
Church Council of Whitchurch; though not 
without protests, in which The Times of 
13 Oct. joined. Neither the British Museum 
nor the Library of Winchester Cathedral was 
given a chance to acquire this library by pri- 
vate treaty, but the British Museum, by 
public bidding, rescued two or three books 
from vanishing into private collections. 
This dispersal suggests the question whe- 
ther the Act 7. Annae Cap. xiv, entitled ‘An 
Act for the better preservation of Parochial 
Libraries,’ is to be regarded as a dead letter. 
The Act provides (Sec. ii): 


That every Incumbent, Rector, Vicar or 
Curate of a Parish, before he shall be per- 
mitted to use or enjoy such library, shall 


enter into such security or bond or otherwise, 
for preservation of such library (6 ae 
shall think fit. 


The same Section makes treble damages 
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and costs recoverable for a book taken away 
and detained; and Section x gives power to 
a Justice of the Peace to grant a search war- 
rant. Section iii empowers the Archdeacon, 
provided he is not the incumbent of the place 
where such library is, to enquire during his 
visitation into the state and condition of the 
library, and to redress grievances and defects 
concerning the same. Catalogues are to be 
kept by the library and by the Ordinary. 

The whole tenor of this Act makes it clear 
that these ancient parochial libraries are held 
in trust for the parishes, and may not be 
caused to disappear at the whim of the incum- 
bents and Church Councils. 

The Royal Commission on Public Records 
(Vol. iii. Pt. i. pp. 29, 45) recommend that 
parish records should be systematically in- 
spected by the Archdeacons. Such inspection 
might profitably cover parochial libraries, 
even where they still exist only in a frag- 
mentary — state. Some village 


remain. By making this enquiry during 
their Visitations the Archdeacons would be 
doing no more than their statutory duty. 

I hope that readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ who know 
of the existence of any of these ancient 
parochial libraries, will communicate their 
information. G. W. Warcnr. 

ETTERS OF PROTECTION, 1204.—An 

Archdeacon of Nottingham had “‘ letters 
of protection ’’ given to him, dated Sept. 28, 
1294. What is the precise meaning of this? 
It was not apparently with a view to his 
travelling abroad. HCo 


PPOINTMENT OF INTRUDED MIN- 
ISTERS.—By whom were the Ministers, 
intruded into benefices circ. 1640-60, ap- 
pointed? Was there a central committee, or 
were there district committees for the pur- 
pose? If so, how were they formed ? 
H. C. C. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Can anyone give me 

information ahout the verse below? I 
think it was published in John Bull during 
the war; I have tried to find the poem and 
author in. several works of reference. but 
without success. 


“The Roman stood with folded arms, 

And faced the world in certain faith 

That, were he wronged, Rome surely would 
Avenge the wrong, e’en death for death; 
And they who dared to put to test 

The strength of Rome’s avenging sword, 
Repented, when in vengeful quest, 

The nation’s arms upheld its word.” 


FE. H. Baxter. 


churches , 
jealously preserve the handful of books that | 


' inspection. 


Replies. 


CHURCH INSCRIPTIONS AND 
THE PRESERVATION OF 
VILLAGE RECORDS. 
(cliii. 361, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’). 


THE suggestion of the Rev. S. Ctaupr 
TICKELL is a very valuable one, but 
one would like to see it extended, if it were 
possible. Might we not eventually aspire to 
a museum of local interest in every village 
(or group of villages), which would record the 
past history of the Church, the Manor, the 
farm-houses, and the cottage homes, preserv- 
ing for future generations a vivid picture of 
the life of other days? At present, to a small 
degree, the village church tells this story. It 
is there that we can piece together to some 
extent the history of the parish—from the 
church architecture, from the memorials to 
old families, and possibly from a few engrav- 
ings on faded photographs in the vestry. 

But, obviously, the church is not intended 
to take the place of a museum, and paintings, 
drawings, plans and photographs cannot be 
preserved there. If, however, they are 
deposited in the County Museum, their local 
value is largely lost, and they certainly fail 
to ‘‘ cultivate the historic sense ’’ of the vil- 
lage dweller or of the visitor. 

If possible, let the village tell its own story 
—in its own rural surroundings. In its early 
days it might be possible to incorporate the 
village museum with the headquarters of 
some other branch of activity, such as the 
Women’s Institute. Eventually one would 
like to see some native-born pensioner as its 
custodian. 

Some clergy have thoughtfully placed in 
their churches a brief typed history of the 
building, and of its special architectural 
features. One wishes this were more nearly 
universal. It should not be difficult to com- 
pile such notes from the pages of County 
Histories, and from the publications of 
Antiquarian Societies. : 

At present, half the visitors to the village 
church, in the absence of knowledge or guid- 
ance, make a dismal tour of the nineteenth 
century mural memorials, and depart whence 
they came, little the wiser. 

A useful method is to paste the typed notes 
on to small boards, so that they can be carried 
round by visitors during ‘their tour of 


P. D. Mw. 
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In the Diocese of Salisbury a form has re- 
cently been issued to all parishes for an inven- 
tory of church goods, and it provides a space 
for the older and more interesting inscrip- 
tions. Copies are to be kept at Salisbury and 
in each parish, and if this plan is adopted in 
all dioceses there will be little danger of 
losing any more of these valuable records. 

In our own parish the more perishable and 
interesting inscriptions had already been 
deciphered and recorded in the Parish Maga- | 
zine. This is probably the safest and most | 
convenient method of preservation. Several | 
of the inscriptions would have utterly dis- | 
appeared within a few years, and they need | 
restoration. The Latin, and faded and 
archaic letters and abbreviations, demanded | 
considerable care; and one difficult expres- | 
sion that appeared at cl. 25, has not yet been 
explained by any of your readers. It is 
doubtful, therefore, whether the task of 
transcription could be safely entrusted to 
teachers and school-children, unless they were , 
assisted or supervised by experts. 

Your correspondent has called attention to 
an important matter, and I hope your readers 
throughout the country will take steps to| 
secure the preservation of our old records. 


W. J. Harpine. 





| 


Lyme Regis. 


(jALCULATION OF SHIPS TONNAGE 
(cliii. 189, 262, 304, 340).—While editing 
‘The Papers of Thomas Bowrey,’ recently 
produced by the Hakluyt Society, I found 
myself deeply involved in an enquiry into 
ship-building in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, and a point on) 
the spelling of ‘‘tonnage’’ was brought 
powerfully to my notice. The tonnage of a} 
ship of war is stated in the weight of water 
in tons displaced by the ship. The tonnage 
of other ships is measured on another prin- | 
ciple altogether, viz., the number of tuns, 
1.e., casks of a conventional size, it is sup- | 
posed to be able to carry. Consequently the 
two measurements are incapable of compari- | 
son, and the use of the same term spelt in the | 
Same way is therefore misleading. As the} 
number of tons of which a man-of-war is | 
said to consist represents tons of water, and | 
the number of tons of which a _ merchant 
vessel is said to consist represents the tuns | 
or casks it is able to carry, it has struck me 
that we ought, for the sake of clearness, to | 
write of the ‘‘ tonnage ’’ of a man-of-war and | 
the “tunnage ”’ of all other vessels. | 
R. C. TeMPLe. 
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In connection with the correspondence on 
this subject, the following specification, ex- 
tracted from the ‘ Articles of Agreement ’ for 
the building of the Mary Gattrey, merchant- 
man, in 1704 (‘The Papers of Thomas Bow- 
rey,’ ed. R. C. Temple, Hak. Soc., Ser. II, 
Vol. lviii, pp. 129-30) may be of interest :— 

The ‘‘ Good New and Substantial Ship or 
Vessell ”’ is “To be and Containe the dimen- 
sions following: That is to say in Length by 
the keel from the touch of the sweep to the 
back of the mainepost to be sixty three foot 
and the maine breadth from Outside to Out- 
side of the Outer plank to be twenty One foot 
Six Inches. The depth in hold from plank to 
plank to be Nine foot Nine Inches and highth 
between decks to be three foot three Inches. 
The Rake of the stem to be twelve foot Eight 
Inches and of the post three foot six Inches, 
and the depth of the wast to be two foot.” 

See also Mr. G. S. Laird Clowes’ notes on 
the above, and his article on the method of 
calculating tonnage (ibid. pp. 127-8). 

L. M. Anstey. 


TALTER NEEDHAM, M.D.,  F.R.S. 
(cliii. 371).—He was a native of Surrey, 
educated at Westminster School, whence 
elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1650; M.D. as a member of Queen’s College, 
5 July, 1664; Hon. Fellow College of Phy- 
sicians, December, 1664. Prior to this was in 
practice at Shrewsbury for a short time, but 
left for Oxford, attracted by the fame of its 
anatomical school. Here he studied under 
Willis, Lower, and Millington, and then 
removed to London. Admitted F.R.S. 
6 April, 1671 (is not Mr. JosrpH NEEDHAM 
thinking of Casper Needham when he says 
1666 ?); on 7 Nov., 1673 was appointed phy- 
sician to the Charterhouse, but lived in Great 
Queen Street and not in the Charterhouse 
as the rules of the Foundation required. 
Became a Fellow of the College of Physicians 
by the Charter of James II, 12 April, 1687. 
He died 16 April, 1691, and was buried 
obscurely at St. Giles-in-the-Fields, ‘‘ execu- 
tions,’’ says Wood, ‘‘ being out to seize both 
body and goods.’’ In Sydenham’s dedicatory 
letter to Dr. Mapletoft, allusion is made to 
their common friendship for Needham, and 
he is called ‘‘tam medicine artis quam rei 
literarize decus et laus.’’ His standard work 
‘ Dissertatio Anatomica de Formato Foetu’ 
was published Lond. 8vo. 1667, Amsterdam, 
12mo.1668. Mangetus reprinted it in his 
‘Bibliotheca Anatomica,’ and it was charac- 
terised by Heller as ‘‘ egregius liber et per 
experimenta natus.’’ It has been criticised 
on the ground that Needham relied aitogether 
on his experiments on animals and did not 
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confirm his results by post-mortem examina- 
tions of the human body. There is a paper 
by Needham in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, and Birch, in his ‘ History of the Royal 
Society,’ gives a paper of his on the blood, 
bile, lymph and other animal fluids (Munks, 

‘Roll of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London ’ ; Bayle and Thillaye, ‘ Bibliographie 
Médicale ’). 

Should biographical details be required of 
Casper Needham, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 
(ob. 31 Oct., 1679), I shall be pleased to give 
them. For the versatile journalist and phy- 
sician, Marchmont Needham (1620-1678) see 
‘D.N.B.’ His ‘ Medela Medicine,’ 1665, of 
which I possess a copy, is a most interesting 
book, and shows how open his mind was to 
new ideas. For John Turberville Needham, 


F.R.S., F.S.A. (1713-1781), Catholic divine 
and physiologist, see ‘ D.N.B.’ and Gillow’s 
‘Biog. Dic. Eng. Catholics,’ v. 157. For the 


last-named alone can I give parentage and 
family. 
Rory FLetcHer. 


Thirty-eight of this surname, or varia- 
tions, including Dr. Walter Needham, 
F.R.S., are recorded, ‘‘ From earliest times 
to 1751,” in Venn’s wholly admirable and 
quite indispensable ‘Alumni Cantabrig- 
ienses,’ which quotes, for Dr. Walter Need- 
ham, the ‘D. N. B.’ and Munk’s ‘ Roll of 


the College of Physicians,’ etc. 

By a coincidence, Joseph Foster’s ‘Alumni 
Oxonienses,’ 1500-1886, also records thirty- 
eight of this surname or variations. 

Henry Corris. 

JILLIAM SANGSTER, UMBRELLA- 

MAKER (cliii. 371).—Possibly some 
connection could be established between 
‘* William Sangster the Fleet Street ui- 
brella-maker,” and Samuel Sangster, fancy 
stick and cane warehouse, No. 94, Fleet 
Street, whose trade-card I have. The card 
is neatly engraved with the text enclosed in 
an oval wreath, a type fairly common about 
1780. His name appears in the Directory for 
1793; in 1802 and 1809 the style of the firm is 

Sangster and Worster; and in 1817 and_ 1827 
it reverts to the former style of Samuel Sang- 
ster. These are the only London Directories 
which I have to hand. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The ‘‘ umbrella’s oily shed ’’ had been in- | 


vented before these dates, but in none of 
these references is any indication given that 
Sangster was an umbrella-maker. 

AmBrosE HEat. 


Beaconsfield. 
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HAROLD HARDRADA (cliii. 325, s.r, 
™ ‘Memorabilia’). — Is not the © site 
‘““which overlooks the battlefield and js 


believed to be the scene of his fall,” very 
doubtful indeed? Scott in ‘ Tvanhoe,’ and 
Tennyson in ‘ Harold,’ seem to suggest the 
possibility of identifying Hardrada . with the 
giant-like Norwegian who, as William of 
Malmesbury relates, was slain on the bridge 
after a heroic defence. The old chroniclers 
are very inexact in describing him. The 
A.-S. Chronicle, Florence of Worcester, 
Simeon of Durham, Ingulf, and Malmesbwy, 
all confuse him with Harold Harfager, Sir 
Walter Scott makes the mistake, amazing in 
his case, of describing Stamford Bridge as 
being at Stamford in ‘Lincolnshire, and calls 
the Derwent “ the fatal Welland.” 

The names and exploits of the Norse Kings 
were often much confused by those who chron. 
icled them, and students need to be very 
wary. For instance, Hardrada’s two kins- 
men, Olaf Tryggveson and Olaf the Saint, 
whose careers were remarkably alike, both 
being Kings of Norway and heroes of adven- 
ture in all the seas of Europe, are often taken 
for one and the same man. 

W..E.. V: 

WoRDS IN AN INDUCTION (cliii. 280). 

— Doubtless the words Durante Inhibit 
should be extended to Durante Inhibitione. 
What inhibition was continuing would have 
to be decided by reference to some circum- 
stance not quoted by your querist. Probably 
the clerk who was inducted was not to be 
allowed to officiate in propria persona, or 


possibly a name has dropped out after 

Inhibit. W. E. V. 
ELECT COMMITTEES ON THE ENG- 

 LISH THEATRE (cliii. 279). — Ii 


Mr. Batance has not discovered the following 
Parliamentary Papers since his query 
appeared a month ago, he may be glad to have 
them. Select Committees of the House of 
Commons have published the following reports 
relevant to his inquiry :— 

1. Laws affecting Dramatic Literature; 
1831-32 (vii). 

2. System under which Public Houses,&c., 
and Places of Entertainment are sanctioned 
and regulated (e.g. as to morals, revenue, con- 
veniences, safety, &c.), 1852-3 ’(xxxvii), and 
1854 (xiv). 

3. Theatres and Places of Entertainment; 


| 1892 (xviii). 





4. Stage Plays (Censorship) ; 1909 (viii). 
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The year date is that of the Session, and 
the Roman numeral gives the volume of the 
set of Parliamentary Papers in which the 
report is to be found. The Report of the 
Joint Select Committee of both Houses on the 
Censorship in 1909 is a very entertaining 
volume. Kvidence was heard from many 
leading actors and playwrights, who provided 
a free entertainment spread over a couple of 
months. 

a Vols. 

HE AUDLEY FAMILY (cliii. 345).—In 

this list there appears no notice of Shere, 
Surrey, where there is in the church floor the 
top of an altar-tomb with chamfered edges, 
on which there were originally marginal 
slips of brass bearing an inscription to Sir 
John Towchet, Lord of Awdeley, who died in 
1491. In the centre was the effigy of the 
knight in brass, of about 1525, to judge by the 
engraving. Owing to the chamfers being 
sunk below the level of the floor, the marginal 
brasses were removed and a slip purporting 
to be a fragment was preserved on a window 
sill. This, together with new margins, was 
refixed to the original stone in 1911, and the 
efigy repaired as to the legs and dog, and 
refixed. 

The effigy in brass of Sir Thomas de Audley, 
1385, at Audley, Staffs, was repaired and 
relaid in its original slab in 1914. 

Watter E. GAwTHorp. 

96, High Road, East Finchley. 

Character of Thomas A. Baron A., Lord 
Chancellor, seventeenth century, Sloane MS. 
1523, f. 25b. 

J. ARDAGH. 


OT GRASS (cliii. 371). — Does not this 
refer to the pastures which were given 
by lot each year to the different farmers in 
the parish ? 
A. H. Stanton. 
See the ‘O. E. D.,’ vol. vi, p. 455, col. 2, 
and the five quotations there given, with 
dates from 1553 to 1878, in illustration of 
“lot-mead,’’ ‘‘ lot-meadow.’’ The definition 
given of these terms is ‘‘ A common meadow, 
the shares in which are apportioned by lot.” 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 
“Lot grass ’’ is probably the grass off the 
Lot meadows, that is, a common meadow the 
shares in which are apportioned by lot. 
Several references to lot meadows will be 
found in the ‘ N. E. D.’ and the ‘E. D. D.’ 
Tethering grass, as the name implies, is in 
all probability the rough grass bordering the 


roadway, while parting grass may be the 
grass at the ‘ partings,’’ the semi-neutral 
ground, often with a ditch, which divides 
the various lots or meadows. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


A®BRICK (clii. 406, 447 ; cliii. 34, 232, 359). 
—The Camden Society in 1862 published 
a book by W. Durant Cooper, F.S.A., which 
gave a list of foreign Protestants and aliens 
resident in England, 1618-1688. On f. 61 
appears the following :—‘‘ Algate . . Arricus 
—Peter, born in Antwerp in the Archduke’s 
dominions, his sovereign King James.’’ 

Arricus may be a latinised Arric. And 
that may represent Eric, for in a ‘ Friesch 
Woordenboek EHigennamen,’ by J. Winkler, 
Leeuwarden, 1898, I note Erik, Erick, Earick, 
Oerik, Oerek, the pronunciation of which in 
English, 1618, might give Arric. 

A search of the Aldgate records might give 
some information on point desired. 

Atex. G. Morrar. 

NEGLECTED FACTOR IN PLACE- 

NAMES (cliii. 311, 327, 354). — The 
objections of SrupenT are wholly academic, 
and do not upset the framework of my argu- 
ment. It is true that he has caught me nap- 
ping in saying that “‘Salt is of Roman 
origin.”’ I should have said that ‘the 
element sal in salt place-names came into ou) 
language in the Roman era, this being indi- 
cated by the numerous places as Salcot, Sa!- 
fole, Sale, etc.” 

But my slip does not in the slightest upset 
my case, which was that the word used in 
pre-Roman Britain for the article we now 
call salt did not contain sal, which therefore 
leaves it open to be wick, wic, or wych. I 
certainly claim that with my additional evi- 
dence of the wick names falling so abund- 
antly on straight alignments running to places 
of ancient salt production, this fact, added 
to the facts that all inland salt production 
places were called wich, that the salt houses 
(as I proved in a quoted will) were called 
wiche-houses, and that wick places are fre- 
quently in such positions that they could not 
possibly be villages or homesteads, proves my 
case. And as wic or wick is thus proved to be 
connected with salt, and as wick names are 
on salt tracks, it follows that place-names 
quoted in counties distant from the land of 
the Hwicce ‘‘must’’ have received their 
names containing that word-element from the 
fact that the Hwicce were the salt-folk, and 
came on salt-tracks past these places. 

I frankly state in the last of my articles on 
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this subject (if the editor should see well to | 
insert it) that if the old  straight-sighted | 
track with its place-name evidence is not a | 
proved fact, then almost all my arguments 
fall through. 

I am always amused to find that my critics 
invariably shirk an attack on this backbone 
of my case, and go on side issues. It seems 
to me like a legal instance where a new trial 
of a case was ordered on the ground of new 
evidence having been found; and when the 
case came on the counsel on one side ignored | 
all the new evidence and addressed the jury 
as if they only had to consider the old 


evidence. ALFRED WATKINS. 

Hereford. 

ISHOP OF LOHENGRIN (cliii. 371).—In 

‘ a list of the twelve Swedish bishoprics 
that I have seen, the only two names begin- 
ning with I are Lund (the seat of the Arch- 
bishop) and Linképing, the capital of Oster- 
gétland. (Can reporter or printer have trans- 
mogrified Linképing into Lohengrin? Or 
does the name in the heading represent a new 
see? Or has there been a confusion with the 
Bishop’s family name? 


Epwarp BENSLY. 
OHN POND, ASTRONOMER ROYAL: 


EDMOND HALLEY (cliii. 116, 159, 192, 
228).—Let me express to CoMMANDER JOHN 


A. Rupert-Jones, F.R.A.S., Mr. F. Wit-. 
Liam Cock, and Mr. E. KE. Newton, my | 
appreciation for the interesting material | 


supplied at the last reference. 

I regret the mistake, which was wholly | 
my own, in confusing All Hallows’, Barking, 
by the Tower, London, with the church at 
Barking, in Essex. One might almost be 
willing to make another error if it would be 
the means of eliciting such welcome com- 
ments from your correspondents. 

Reverting to Mr. A. R. Martry’s contrib- 
ution (ante p. 159), quoting the inscription 
on Halley’s tomb at Lee, one observes that, not 
‘“ Edmund,’ but ‘‘ Edmundus’’ was the 
form used. So this does not disprove the 
correctness of the English spelling ‘‘ Ed- 
mond ”’ used by Halley (cf. ante p. 212). But 
I am grateful to Mr. Martin for sending the 
inscription to ‘N. & Q.’ 

In the partly revised text of the sketch of 
Halley, in the re-issue of ‘D. N. B.’ viii. 
988 (1908), the popular spelling ‘‘ Edmund ” 
is retained, but the more accurate ‘‘ Kd- 
mond’ is accepted. Several other correc- 
tions were made that were not contained in 
the thin volume of ‘ Errata’ (cf. 9 5. xi. 
205, 463). 
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| another of Mr. Halley, dated Tul. 8/18, 1679, 


| evident bias, if not positive animus, against 
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Concerning the correspondence _ between 
Halley and Hevelius (ante p. 212), we find in 
Hearne’s ‘ Remarks,’ iii. 41, the following ;— 

1710: Aug. 17 (Th.) 

Some letters . . . to Hevelius 3 
; Mr. Halley’s, dated Nov. 11 (s.v.), 1678. 
when he was about 22 years of age. There js 


Those two letters are the only ones, from 
Halley to Hevelius that the present writer 
recalls. Both those letters are quoted in foot- 
notes to the sketch of Halley, in ‘ Biog, 
Brit.’ iv. 2497-2498 (Lond., 1757). 5 

The correct date of the earlier letter was 
I understand, ‘‘ Novemb. IIe” (ef. ante p. 
212). The date of the eleventh, as given by 
Hearne and by some other transcribers, jis, 
apparently, a mistake. It cannot be ex- 
plained by the difference between calendars 
at that time. 

Also in Hearne’s ‘ Remarks,’ i. 
said that: 

Mr. Halley has a Letter printed in Hevelius’s 
Annus Climactericus, and Mr. Hevelius in 
livers places of yt Work gives a great Char- 
acter of him. 

This last remark in favour of Halley, 
coming, as it does, from Hearne, may be of 
real significance, when we remember Hearne’s 


167, it is 


Halley. This prejudice was, apparently, 
based upon political considerations, at least 
in part. Hearne was a non-juror; Halley 
was not, but thereby hangs a long story. 

The ‘ Annus Climactericus ’ was published 
in 1685, by Hevelius, who died in 1687. 

As to the year of Halley’s birth (1656 ». 
1657), we shall probably have to accept 1656 
as being correct (clii. 389; ante pp. 123, 212). 

Evucene F, McPrxe. 

5418 Woodlawn Ave., 

Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


DMOND HALLEY, JUN., SURGEON, 
R.N. (cliii. 188). — Among the regis- 
ters of Holy Trinity Church, Gosport (near 
Portsmouth) is a volume entitled ‘ The Reg- 
ister of Burials in the Chapel of Gosport, 
19 May, 1735’ (onwards), where Mr. R. 
Bincuam ApamMs has found the entries fol- 
lowing : 
1740 
February. 
3rd, John Freeman, carpenter. of Ye Hound. 
8th, John, son of Sarah Lovell. 
9th, Edmund Holley, surgeon, 
Mr. ADAMS comments : 


Of course, this is our man; but he is entered 
Holley quite distinctly. . The u in 
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Edmund is perfectly formed, as if special | 
pains had been taken to make that particular 
letter clearly.” 


From the Probate Act Book (P.C.C.), 
Mr. R. J. Beevor sends the following : | 


On the 12th day of February, 1741 [1740 O.S.] | 
the will of Edmund Halley, late of Greenwich | 
in the county of Kent but on board the King’s 
ship Bristol decd was proved by Sybilla 
Halley widow the Relict and sole extrix to} 
whom admon, was granted being sworn duly | 
to administer. 


| of SS. 


We learn thus that Greenwich was the resi- | 
dence of Surgeon Halley. His will is in 
register Spurway, fo. 39. 


MS. 180, penes Society of Antiquaries, is | 
said to relate to the parish of East Greenwich. 
EvuceEne F. McPrxe. 
3418 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


§s: COLLAR (cliii. 334). — Lezze may be 

interested to know that one gf the most. 
perfect examples of the Lancastrian Collar of 
SS is to be seen in the Church of 8. Nicholas, | 
West Tanfield, Yorks. 1t encircles the neck 
of the effigy of Sir John Marmion, who died | 
abroad in February, 1386/7. He had accom- | 
panied John of Gaunt in his expedition to) 
Spain, where he went to claim the Spanish | 
throne on behalf of his wife Constance of Cas- | 
tile and Leon. 

According to Mr. Skeat (Christ’s Coll., | 
Camb. Mag. vol. xx, 1905), Henry IV, before | 
he became king, was accustomed to wear robes | 
richly ornamented with representations in| 
silver gilt of his favourite flower, either the | 
forget-me-not or the germander speedwell, | 
which in many districts is called ‘‘ Remember- | 
me,” and in the fourteenth century was | 
known as Soveine vous de moy. 

A couple of interesting fourteenth century 
items bear witness to this practice. In) 
1391/2 Henry Goldbeter was paid for 320 
flowers of Soveine vous de Moy of silver gilt, 
“pro 1 slop [robe] domini’’; and in 1397/8 | 
Herman Goldsmith provided a collar ‘* cum | 
eses at floribus de souveigne vous de moy | 
pendentibus et amaill,’’ i.e., enamelled. 

The records are associated with the expenses | 
of the expeditions of Henry, Earl of Derby, | 
afterwards Henry IV, to Prussia and the | 
— Land. (Camden Society, pp. 101, 163, | 

2). | 

The flowers were interspersed on the collar | 
with the esses, or gilt letters formed like an 
S, the initial of the name of the flower. 


| JOHN HUDDLESTONE WYNN 


| months he edited the Gazetteer, 


| Choice emblems. . 
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John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, nephew of 
Cardinal Beaufort and grandson of John of 


|Gaunt and his Duchess, represents both as 


wearing a collar with the SS. 

An alabaster effigy of a knight, one of the 
Darells, in the Church of St. Mary, Little 
Chart, Kent, shows him wearing a collar 
of SS. 

In Brasted Church, Kent, the effigy of Sir 
Robert Heath, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, 1649, depicts him wearing the collar 
It is said that he composed some 
ingenious verses in connection with its 24 
links, mentioning a like number of virtues 


| which a judge ought to possess. 


H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 
(cliii. 

209). —- John Huddlestone Wynne was 
born at Southampton in 1743, where his 
father, Edward Wynne, a native of Wales, 
was employed as an officer in the customs. 
He was educated at St. Paul’s School. After 
his mother’s death in 1756, he was appren- 
ticed to a printer and followed that occupa- 
tion until 1759, when he received a small 
appointment in the East India Company’s 
service. On returning from India in 1761 
he applied himself to journalism, and became 
editor of the Lady’s Magazine. For some 
and was 
afterwards employed as a compositor on the 
General Evening Post. He was a fluent 
speaker at the Coachmakers’ Hall and other 
debating societies in the defence of the gov- 
ernment of Lord North. In 1778 he was run 
over by a hackney carriage, his leg being 
broken in three places, and he was lame for 
the rest of his life. He died in St. Bartholo- 


/mew’s Hospital on Dec. 2, 1788, his wife, 


whom he married in 1770, only surviving him 
by a few days, and he left three children 
wholly unprovided for. 

His chief works are:—‘ A general history 
of the British Empire in America,’ 2 vols., 
1770; ‘The Prostitute: a poem,’ 1771; 
‘General history of Ireland,’ 2 vols., 1772; 
. written for the amuse- 
ment of Lord Newbattle,’ 1772; ‘The four 
seasons: a poem,’ 1775; ‘ Evelina: a poem,’ 
1773; ‘ Fables of flowers for the female sex, 
with Zephyrus and Flora: a vision,’ 1773; 
‘The child of chance, or the Adventures of 
Harry Hazard,’ 2 vols., 1786; ‘Tales for 
youth, in thirty poems,’ 1794. 

A very full account of his life and eccen- 


In Wimborne Minster the monument of | tricities will be found in vol. iii. of Nichols’ 
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‘Literary anecdotes of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,’ pp. 151-156. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

OVELS ABOUT COLONEL BLOOD: 

EMMA ROBINSON (cliii. 266, 303).—1I | 
bought No. 88 of The People’s Library (Cas- 
sells) . ‘ Whitefriars,’ a week or so ago, in 
Charing Cross Road. It would be interest- 
ing to learn more of the authoress, Emma 
Robinson. 

I saw the other day a portrait of Col. 
Blood in a shop in Bloomsbury Court, Hol- 
born. 

A. SterHens Dyer. 
MHE ROYAL SWANS (cliii. 298). — The 
ancient swan marks of the Crown, _ the 
Vintners’ and Dyers’ are given in ‘ The His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Dyers’ Company,’ 
by Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.A., and are also | 
reproduced in ‘ The City Companies of Lon- 
don,’ by P. H. Ditchfield (Dent & Co., 1904). 
The old marks (or nicks) of the Crown birds 
were five diamonds, later on reduced to two 
diamonds, the present marks. 
Lovts ZETTERSTEN. 

AMBARDE MSS. (11 S. vii. 37). — The 

MS. of the ‘ Perambulation of Kent,’ 
written by R. Glover, Somerset Herald, and 
in possession of the Hon. Henry Hannen of 
Boughton Monchelsea, is described by E. G. 
Box in the Kent Messenger, 30 Aug., 1924, | 
Lambarde’s own MS. being sold at Hodgson’s 
in 1924. The second draft (1572), partly 
autograph, forms Sloane MS. 3168, ff. 1-46. 

J. ARDAGH. 

‘“ DINKIES ” (cliii. 333, 377).—It was not 

Miss Iris Hoey but Miss Iris Hawkins 
who played the name-part in ‘ Pinkie and 
the Fairies,’ in 1908 and 1909. (See The 
Times, 21 Dec., 1908, 19 Dec., 1909; ‘ Stage 
Year Book,’ 1909, 1910, in which the full 
casts are given; ‘ Who’s Who at the Theatre,’ 
5/e, 1925, s.v. Hawkins. No doubt the casts 
are also in the Stage and the Era of the 


periods. R. H. New. 


ONTHIEU AND ENGLAND (cliii. 334). 
Ponthieu, called by Wace Pontif,—and 

there are other variations of the name—came | 
into the possession of William III, a mem- | 
ber of the house of Alencon, who married 
Alice, sister of Philip Augustus. Their 
srand-daughter, Jeanne, married Ferdinand 
III, King of Castile and Leon, who left Pon- | 
thieu to his daughter Eleanor, the wife of | 
Prince Edward of England. Ponthieu formed | 
part of her dowry, so that it became con- | 
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nected with England in 1254. Her death, as 
is well known, caused Edward such grief that 


for a time he gave up his plan of making 


John de Baliol, baron of Ponthieu, King of 
Scotland. On the death of his’ mother, 
Edward, the young prince of Wales, was pro- 
claimed count of Ponthieu. ‘‘ The country 
of bridges ’’ was lost to England later on, but 
was restored by the treaty of Bretigny. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

FAILURE OF TIDE ON THE RIVER 

DEE (cliii. 254, 500).—In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s times one of the most important ports 
in the kingdom was Dunwich in Norfolk, now, 
I believe, about three miles under the North 
Sea. In Lancashire the most important port 
was Wyrepool (now represented by Wyre 
Dock, near Fleetwood). In that reign, too, 
the Sussex Ouse altered its course, and Seaford 
ceased to be a port, and Meaching became one 
under the name of Newhaven. Near Seaton 
in Devon is the deserted harbour of Ax. 
mouth. Dumfries used to be a port and even 
now at high tides small steamers come to 
Kingholme, a mile below the town of 
Glencaple, four miles nearer to the Solway, 
at both of which places quays were con- 
structed about 1749. 

Joun B. WarInewricut. 

BEEKE (cliii. 298).—This family is of Nor- 

man origin and descended from Ansfred 
the Dane, youngest son of Hrollager,the Norse 
Viking, and nephew of Rollo I Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and whose eldest son Thurston Goz 
was common ancestor of the Houses of 
Avranches and Bec Crespin in that princi- 
pality. Thurston’s son Geoffrey de Be, 
Hereditary Constable of Normandy and Cas- 
tellan of the Castle of Tilliers, who accom- 
panied Duke William to England in 1066, 
was the ancestor of the Lords Willoughby de 
Eresby and Willoughby de Broke, also of the 
Earls of Ancaster, in the English Peerage. Sev- 
eral branches of the Harcourt familyquartered 
the arms of Beeke, Beke, Beck or Bec (as it 
was variously spelt) and still do so, through 
the marriage of Sir Richard Harcourt (0b. 
1293) to Margaret, daughter and co-heir of 
Sir John de Beck, Knight, Lord of Eresby, 
Co. Lincoln, who was the progenitor of the 
peerages named. TI possess the paternal pedi- 


| gree of this knight from Hrollager aforesaid 


and his father Earl Rognold of the Island of 
Aalesund in Norway, ancestor of the Dukes 
of Normandy. 

Wit1am Harcovrt-Bats. 
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AYS: SURNAME (cliii. 280).—The place- 
name Gays occurs in the parish of 
Ashreigny, and in the parish of Sandford, 
formerly a chapelry of Crediton, both in co. 
Devon. It may be expected that the surname 
came from one or other of the places. 
M. 


NDERSON (cliii. 372).—I should be glad 
if Miss KaTHERINE K. Apams could give 
further information regarding the Sir 
Edmund Anderson who is said to have been 
Chief Justice of Northumberland County. 

Sir Edmund Anderson was Chief Justice 
of England, and died 1 Aug., 1605, and I 
cannot trace an Adam Anderson connected 
with his family. 

Sir Edmund Andros (1637-1714) was Chief 
Justice, or Governor, of Northumberland 
County (1672). 

There was an Adam Anderson (1692-1765) 
for over forty years clerk in the South Sea 


House. He was appointed one of the 
trustees for establishing the Colony of 
Georgia. He died in Red Lion Street, Clerk- 
enwell. He was twice married. By his first 


wife he left a daughter. His second wife 
survived him till 1781. He had a brother 
James Anderson, D.D., who was minister of 
= Scotch Church in Swallow Street, Picca- 
illy. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 
22, Alexandra Place, 
Oban, Argyllshire. 


Sir Edmund Anderson, the Chief Justice 
(1530-1605) lived at Broughton, Lincs., and 
Eyworth in Bedfordshire. He was son of 
Edward and grandson of William Anderson, 
of Flixborough, Lincs. His great-grand- 
father, Henry Anderson, of Wrawby, Lincs., 
is called a younger son of — Anderson of 
Northumberland, but is also said to be a 
great-grandson of Roger Anderson of 
Wrawby, temp. Edward IT. 

G. S. G. 


* JEMy JUMPS ” (clii. 280). — I have 
now found that Jemmy Jumps, a stay- 
maker, was a character in ‘The Farmer,’ a 
ballad opera by William Shield, first pro- 
duced in 1787, and now being performed by | 
the Leeds Repertory Company. 
G. S. G. 


E ESSEX RING (cliii. 38, 82).—For ref- | 

erence to these rings, see 9 S. vii. 438, and | 
connected, took place in 1505, 

; A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 


_ The Librasy: 


Early Statutes of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
With the Statutes of the Prior Foundation 
of Gods House. Edited with Introduction, 

ranslation and Notes by H. Rackham. 
(Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes). 
‘HE Statutes are printed in Latin and Eng- 
lish on parallel pages. Those given to 

Christ’s College by the Lady Margaret Beau- 

fort have appeared in vol. iii of ‘ Documents 

relating to the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge,’ published in 1852, where, however, they 
bear the alterations made at the Reformation. 

The statutes of God’s House are now printed 

for the first time. God’s House was founded 

by a London priest in the second quarter of the 
fifteenth century, primarily to provide masters 
for grammar schools, and early extended to 
provide instruction in any faculty. Its first site 
was acquired for his own College by the King, 
who became a co-founder of the new God’s House 
erected on the site of the present Christ’s Col- 
lege. Lady Margaret’s re-foundation and re- 
endowment, with which the change of name is 

connected, took place in 1505 
The Statutes of God’s House follow the pat- 

tern used for Clare Hall in the mid fourteenth 

century, many details repeating these exactly. 

Lady Margaret’s Statutes are based upon them, 

but with amplification not only of matter but 

of diction. The originals show a correspond- 
ing difference. The Statutes of God’s House 
occupy but a single sheet of parchment, measur- 
ing 26) by 25 ins., having the seals of the 

Chancellor of the University and the Prior of 

Barnwell attached to it. The Statutes of Lady 

Margaret are contained in a beautiful book— 

vellum, with gilt edges—written in a fine hand, 

and adorned with elaborate initial letters. 

They begin with a declaration of the Foundress, 

of which the first words, Nos Margareta, are 

in her own hand. ‘The volume likewise bears 
signatures of the Master and three Fellows, 
clearly autographs, and there seems no reason 
for doubting that this is the volume ordered in 
the Statutes themselves to be kept in the 

Treasury. 

Other official copies contemporary with this 
are known to have existed, but they have dis- 





‘ appeared, worn out by use, Mr. Rackham sug- 


gests, and replaced by two later books still 
existing. It was from the earlier of these, 
dating from c. 1600, that the printed text men-. 
tioned above was derived. The second late 
copy is to be dated about 1700 Both present a 
few material differences from the original, and 
also from one another. The original was bar- 
barously dealt with at the Reformation, by 


_ bracketings and erasures in the passages relat- 


ing to Chapel services. Most of the erasures, 
Mr. Rackham tells us in his Introduction, can 
easily be made out, but in one chapter there 
are some words so completely obliterated that, 
as they are omitted in the two late official 
copies, they would have been lost altogether 
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but for their retention in two of the thirteen 
private MSS. of the Statutes. still isti 


Foundress and her kin. 


In 1552 Edward VI enlarged the foundation, | 
and Mr. Rackham prints that part of the deed | 


relating to the new fellowship and scholarships. 


He also appends the Statute of Sir John Finch | 


and Sir Thomas Baines, who further endowed 
the College in 1682/3. He provides a small body 
of useful notes. The text, so far as we can 
judge it, has been well edited. The translation 
is pleasantly readable. 


The Southern Passion. Edited from Pepysian 
MS. 2344 in the Library of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. with Introduction, Notes and 
Glossary by Beatrice Daw Brown. (Hum- 
phrey Milford, for the Early English Text 
Society. 15s. net). 

‘THE Southern Passion ’ belongs to the col- 

lection known as the ‘South English 

Legendary,’ the origin of which is an interesting 

question. Miss Daw Breown brings shrewd 

criticism to bear on the theory which ascribes 
the ‘Legendary’ to a monastery. She points 
out that the frequent counsels to lay-folk in 


it forbid us to suppose that it was compiled for | 


use in the refectory, while a numerous, unlet- 
tered audience clearly appears in the poet's 


mind and intention, and so the theory that it | 
i equally | 
Thus the ascription to a_ monastery | 
then, be the | 
It contains too many | 


was meant for private reading is 
barred. 
can hardly be justified. 
work of secular priests? 
caustic reflections upon priests for this to be 


at all likely. 


Could it. 


homiletic appropriateness, and partly from its 
reflecting pretty clearly and consistently the 


attitude of friars towards the secular clergy on 
the one hand and the monks on the other. It | 
gives us, too, the attitude towards society char- | 


acteristic of friar rather t monk—a general 
outlook by no means taken from the corner of 
a cloister and a kindly view of women. 
know of the friars” resources in the way of 
books. i 
origin to the ‘ Legendary ’—in Miss 
Passion ” 


The ‘ Southern 


perhaps, to argue actual dependence. 
conclusion is worth establishing in view of two 
interesting results: it would place the ‘‘ Medi- 
tationes’ a good way further back than its 
accepted position—back to near the period of 
St. Bonaventure; and it would also require us 
to modify current views about the connection 
between the ‘ Meditationes’ and the rise and 
character of the devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 

The ‘Southern Passion’ exists in ten MSS. 
of the ‘South English Legendary,’ and in a 
fragmentary text in a fifteenth century miscel- 
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existing. | 
They refer to masses and De profundis for the | 


Miss Brown believes it to have | 
been made by friars, arguing partly from its | 


The | 
conjecture is at least not negatived by what we | 


Most considerations — allowing this | 
Brown’s | 
opinion point to the Dominicans as the makers. | 
has close resem- | 
blances, which are here carefully drawn out, | 
to the ‘ Meditationes Vitae Christi,’ a | 

is 
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a 


lany. Of these full account is given, both ag 
individual MSS., and as related in groups. §% 
large a number of survivals argues popularity 
for the ‘ Southern Passion ’ in its day, and this 
again is interesting when one considers the 
instances it affords of gravity, reticence, and 
delicacy of feeling. 


The Life and Works of Edward Moore. 
John Homer Caskey. (Yale 
Press: Oxford University Press. 8s, 
net). 

E were a little surprised to find Mr, 

Caskey speaking of the eighteenth century 

as “a period long neglected.” It has been 
subjected, as most periods have, to alternations 
of admiration and contempt, and we are pass- 
ing just now, or have passed, from the latter 
more or Jess to the former; but the study of 
it, awareness of its spirit as a whole and of 
its great names as individuals, has always 
been with us. Perhaps Mr. Caskey means 
chiefly that some of its minor writers are now 
not much known or read, since it is with one 
of these he is occupied. The pre-eminent 
claim of Edward Moore to our attention lies 
in ‘ The Gamester ’—one of those plays, which, 
without ranking as literature, have curiously 
satisfied the popular taste, and stimulated the 
dramatic faculty, so as to start at any rate 
something of a fashion. Next to that comes 
his work as editor and writer on Dodsley’s 
periodical the World, with a number of songs, 
and his early ‘ Fables for the Female Sex,’ 
A poor man, he wrote for bread, a circum. 
stance to this extent advantageous that it 
hardened up a mediocre talent into a quasi- 
professional competence. As a mere amateur 
Moore would have been hopeless. Mr. Caskey 
shows himseif a lenient judge of his verse, 
but he takes some unnecessary exception 
to his rhymes. This study is a pleasant sym- 
pathetic piece of work, though, in common 
with many such studies of fourth and fifth 
rate writers which come to us from across 
Atlantic, it rather overdoes things. ‘‘ To find 
Moore’s exact place in the history of 
eighteenth century thought is difficult,” says 
our author. So we should suppose, and we 
should think it hardly matter worth enquiry. 
As little does there seem need for wah 
elaborate criticism of his minor work. It 
seems to us worth considering whether it may 
not be prejudicial to a true sense of what is 
great in literature to bestow so much _ time 
and such minutely directed attention on con- 
fessedly inferior writers of a past day. 


Univer 


NoTicE T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to aa 
article which has already appeared, corret 
pondents are hr age to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact headi 
the numbers of the series, volume, and pape 


found. 





Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 


at which the contribution in question is 
Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
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